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From water and mud and sand, 
Broken brick and cinder, 
Rises a tongue of land, 
Nothing of old to hinder. 
On wreckage of things outworn 
In the span of a few swift years, 
In doubt and trial born, 
A city of dreams appears. 


Bright-hued, box-thin walls 
On frames of spider steel, 
Enormous, truss-beamed halls, 

No ornament’s appeal. 
Built for a summer season 

To tell a century’s tale; 
To tell of a modern reason 

Why ancient hopes prevail. 


—World’s Fair Weekly. 
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—AND THE DEAFENED SHALL HEAR 


THROUGH BONE CONDUCTION, THE HAPPINESS OF 


HEARING CAN BE RESTORED TO FOUR OUT OF FIVE 


80°° of the deafened have good bone 
conductivity, and their internal hear- 
ing organs are in most cases normal. 
That means that four out of five 
who are hard of hearing can know 
again the happiness of joining in the 
talk of those around them, of music 
and the theatre. 

This miracle is accomplished by 
Sound 


waves are received by a small but 


the tiny Lieber Oscillator. 


efficient transmitter hidden by cloth- 


ing, and are converted by the Lieber 


Address—Room 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


LIEBER OSCILLATOR 
When the tiny gold button is pressed to the 
bone back of the ear, 80% of the deafened 
can hear with ease—clearly, in full volume 
and without distortion. 


Oscillator into mechanical vibrations 
which are carried by cranial bones 
directly to the internal hearing organ. 
This sound is detoured around the 
impairment causing deafness. Even 
the most delicate shadings of the 


voice are heard without distortion 


or effort. 

A trial will show instantly whether 
or not you have good bone conduc- 
tivity. Let us tell you where to have 
a demonstration, and about our trial 


offer. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


An innovation in school entertainments is 
offered by Grace W. McAlister, who has been 
teaching at the West Virginia School for the 
past five years. There is an interesting sug- 
gestion here for cooperation between deaf 
and blind children. 

It is seven years since we presented a group 
of papers from the Lexington Avenue School. 
We feel proud of the present collection. Two 
others were accepted, one by Miss Kathryn 
Maxson and another by Miss Rose Gibian. 
These will appear in the July issue. Of the 
authors presented this month, Margaret Mur- 


phy was a member of the 1932 training class 
of the Lexington Avenue School; Phyllis Freck 
has taught at Lexington Avenue since she 
took her training there, with the exception of 
a year spent in teaching hearing children in 
Hawaii; Mildred Groht spent several years 
in the New York and Maryland schools before 
going to Lexington Avenue; Josephine Ben- 
nett, a graduate of Synodical College, Fulton, 
Mo., received her training at the Missouri 
School, but has been teaching for some years 
at Lexington Avenue; and Kathryn Maxson 
came from the Rhode Island School to Lexing- 
ton Avenue, where she has taught since 1930. 
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DEAF AND BLIND CHILDREN IN AN OPERETTA GIVEN AT THE WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, MARCH 5, 1933 
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A Mother Goose Operetta 


By Grace W. McALIsTER 


music teachers at the School for the 

Blind, and I had been thinking of 
giving a joint program. We wanted some- 
thing in which the blind children could 
sing the text and the deaf children act 
the parts, one group supplying the other’s 
lack. So far as we have been able to 
find out, it had not been tried before. 

Last summer, when visiting Miss Cath- 
erine Ford at the Ontario School, I men- 
tioned our idea. She thought it would be 
an interesting experiment and lent me a 
Mother Goose Operetta that they had 
used. From it and another Mother Goose 
play I found in an old book, I wrote out 
a musical play with choruses suited to 
the range of our young singers, and with 
simplified dialogue for our little deaf ac- 
tors. 

The. children entered into it with a 
great deal of enthusiasm and active in- 
terest. The intermediate children were 
asked to find pictures of each Mother 
Goose character for our costumes. They 
were given a list and had to look up the 
characters and tell me how they thought 
each one should dress. The small children 
were shown the pictures and each one 
learned his or her own name. We let them 
use their own ideas in the action as much 
as possible. 

When the curtain opened on our big 
night, the only thing to be seen was a big 
shoe painted on canvas back-drop. 
There were curtains at the windows and 
even a clothes line with clothes hanging 
on it. The blind children marched 
through the shoe by twos, took their 
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places and opened the operetta with the 
popular song “The Woman in the Shoe”; 
then Mother Goose appeared reading a 
letter from the Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe. The letter explained that she 
was tired of living there because the land- 
lord wouldn’t keep it repaired. It was 
always “down at the heel and out at the 
toe.” The Woman in the Shoe had de- 
cided to visit Mother Goose until she 
could find another place. Mother Goose 
was quite overcome at the prospect of all 
those children. This speech was the cue 
for the Woman in the Shoe to enter. In 
she came with the story book characters 
scrambling after her. She shook and 
fussed with and scolded them as it says 
in the rhyme. There was Tommy Tucker 
with his big song book, Jack and Jill 
with their pail, Jack Horner with a real 
pie, which he ate at the right time with 
great gusto. Mistress Mary was accom- 
panied by eight little flowers, who after 
doing their little exercise, added to the 
decoration by sitting on the floor just be- 
hind the foot-lights. They were dressed 
in new green voile dresses and, not wish- 
ing to soil the finery, they proceeded to 
turn their little backs to the audience and 
pull up the dresses. That action had not 
been rehearsed; however, it certainly gave 
the audience a big laugh. Tom, Tom had 
a real pig and it almost “stole” the show 
with its lusty squeals. Little Bo Peep 
hunted her sheep during the song; at the 
right moment and with the most horrified 
expression, she produced the tails. The 
Little Man who went to London to buy a 


(Continued on page 273) 
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A HEALTH MAP MADE BY A CLASS IN HYGIENE AT THE LEXINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL 


June, 1933 


Five Articles for Teachers, from the 
Lexington Avenue School, New York City 


Unit of Work in Connection with Hygiene 


By Marcaret Murpuy 


HE following is a unit of work in 
[seen that was carried out with a 
class in the lower intermediate de- 
partment doing the work of the sixth year 
in school. The children were intensely in- 
terested in making the poster “The Road to 
Health,” from the time the first crude plans 
were sketched on the blackboard until the 
completion of the poster. 
On the opposite page is a rough repro- 
duction of the poster when completed. 


Objectives: 
1. To have the children enjoy school 
work. 


2. To develop a spirit of cooperation. 

3. To review the essential health hab- 
its in a new way. 

4. To give new language. 

5. To develop an interest in speech, 
speech reading, language, reading 
and handwork—the interest being 
necessary for success with the 
project. 

Many years ago Professor John Dewey 
concluded that certain activities were neces- 
sary to enable a pupil fully to exercise his 
abilities, express his feelings, and satisfy 
his interests. The activities mentioned by 
Professor Dewey may be grouped under 
the following five types: 

1. Linguistic activities. 

2. Dramatic activities. 

3. Artistic activities. 

4. Exploratory activities. 

5. Constructive activities. 

With the exception of the dramatic ac- 
tivities, these groups came into play in the 
evolution of the poster, “The Road to 
Health.” 


Linguistic Activities 

After the children had been asked the 
names of the avenues and streets near the 
school and how they are marked, they were 
asked if they would like to make a large 
poster of streets and avenues and give them 
such names as Fruit Avenue and Milk 
Avenue, to be marked with pictures. Im- 
mediately two of the boys were at the 
blackboard sketching avenues that led to 
a central road and the other children were 
suggesting names as fast as the avenues 
were drawn. Suggestions were made for 
placing a house on the poster, and after we 
had talked about several suggested names 
for the central highway, “The Road to 
Health” was chosen. The house was called 
“Health House.” 

Then we talked about New York City’s 
Columbus Circle, Times Square, and Cen- 
tral Park. Such names as Cleanliness Cir- 
cle, Cereal Square, and Exercise Park were 
suggested by the children for the poster. 

One of the boys suggested toothbrush 
and toothpaste flowers for the garden near 
the house and made a really effective garden 
of miniature paper tooth brushes. 

The children’s ideas regarding the plac- 
ing of pictures, the making of the house 
and all other points were followed as close- 
ly as possible. 

The general linguistic activities may be 
grouped under: 


A. Speech: 
wheatena 
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carrots 
lettuce 


Vegetables... spinach 
celery 
tomatoes 
raisins 
Fruits prunes 
apricots 
Exercise, health-poster 

Avenue 

Forms—circle, square 

To pave, to mix 

ech Reading: 

Conversation about general plan 
and details 

Cereals—all common ones 

Fruits: 


prunes 
raisins 
peaches 
pears 
apricots 


bananas 
oranges 
grapefruit 
grapes 
spinach 


string beans 


Vegetables 


Exercise Park, Cleanliness Circle, 
Health House, Milky Way, Cereal 
Square, the various Avenues, Vege- 
table Market 

brown wrapping paper 
Materials wel 

salt 


pictures 


Connected Language: 


2. 


Conversations about planning the 

poster and making it. 

Oral and written accounts of work 

done. 

Use of the following: 

a. Verbs—to pave, to mix, to lead 
to, to exercise, to paste, to soak, 
to press. 
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b. Adjectives—healthy, left, right, 
c. Prepositions—on top of, near. 
D. Reading: 
1. Written directions. 
2. Check-ups. 
Artistic Activities 

The making of the poster led to expres. 
sion of the pupils’ artistic sense by their 
selecting, choosing and arranging pictures, 
making and painting the house, and plan. 
ning the general arrangement of the pos. 
ter (the position of the avenues, the Milky 
Way, the sky, sun, lake, trees, and moun. 
tains). 

Constructive Activities 

The children decided among themselves 
what they would like to make: e. g., Nancy 
and Anna asked if they might make the 
house: Junior wanted to make some moun- 
tains. In this way each one had a part in 
the construction of some outstanding part 
of the poster. 

Written directions were given. Carrying 
out these directions, the children made the 
house, mountains, trees and traffic signs 
that were placed at various street inter- 
sections. 

They paved the road to health with dried 
fruits, cereals and graham crackers. 

Exploratory Activities 

Magazines were placed at the children’s 

disposal. When they had finished their 


_ regular class assignments they were _per- 


mitted to look for pictures for the poster. 
They showed the other children and me 
where the pictures should be placed. In 
practically every instance the associations 
were correct: e. g., a picture of a vegetable 
for Vegetable Market; a picture of lettuce 
for Lettuce Avenue; a picture of a child 
playing for Exercise Park. 

Ond day, the slowest child in the group 
found a large picture of a half of a tomato 
and animatedly suggested that it be used 
as the sun. 

Outcomes: 

1. The children learned in a measure 
how to work together in a happy 
way to produce a successful group 
effort. 
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2, Health habits were reviewed in a 
way that the children enjoyed. 

3. The names of several foods and 
common expressions new to the 
class were learned. 
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4. An interest in school work and the 
desire to please others were en- 
gendered. 

5. Habits of neatness, courtesy and 
friendliness were fostered. 


Geography in the Grammar Grades 


By Puy.uts FReck 


an interpretation of Life.” Isn’t this 
equally true of geography, or its 
closely related subject, history ? 

Among some suggestive titles for a term 
paper given out by Hugh Mearns in his 
course “Creative Reading” at New York 
University were the following: The En- 
riched Mind Discovers More; Rich Read- 
ing Experience an Aid to Any Teacher; 
The Value of Varied Experiences. 

How many teachers fail to get things 
across to their pupils because of the pathet- 
ic meagerness in themselves! There is 
scarcely a book, a play, a lecture, a pic- 
ture, that hasn’t something in it to enrich 
a lesson. One time at a lecture in Town 
Hall, Dr. William Lyon Phelps said some- 
thing like this: Put a Scotchman in Mexico 
and he’d be a millionaire in a year, while 
a Mexican in Scotland would be a beggar 
in a month. Asking the children for an 
explanation of this quotation in a test the 
following week made a marvelous thought 
question for the class studying Scotland. 

But just as important as reading to 
the teacher are his varied experiences, his 
human contacts. There will be fewer 
problems in discipline if the teacher has 
the “understanding mind” which comes 
only from a rich, varied life with all 
kinds of experiences with people and “a 
number of things.” 

A great deal more is gained from a 
geography lesson, also, if the pupils feel 
the teacher is alive to life around him as 
well as to that in books. 

However, the skilfull teacher is he who 


Seinen has said “Literature is 


keeps his own knowledge decidedly in 
the background, and simply inspires his 
pupils to create their own. Have all kinds 
of material at hand, take classes out on 
educational trips, send them to the li- 
brary for research work, but as far as pos- 
sible let the child be responsible. Make 
him feel it is his “job” to find out things. 
The idea he creates himself, no matter 
how crude, is the one that is remembered. 
Reading in connection with geography is 
for a definite purpose, for information, as 
well as pleasure, and the pupil should un- 
derstand it as such. In reading for study, 
it is a help to have some questions for the 
pupils to refer to as they read, dealing 
with the outstanding information you 
wish them to get. Or have them jot down, 
not necessarily in complete sentences, 
what they think is important as they read. 
In class, have them outline important 
points on the blackboard and later copy 
these in note books for future reference. 


When a fifteen year old girl, whose at- 
tention one has made two unsuccessful 
attempts to gain at the end of an imagi- 
nary trip to Bogota, Colombia, says “Oh, 
I was picking flowers in a patio in Bo- 
gota,” one feels there must be some crea- 
tive impulse there. How different from 
some of our own geography days of 
bounding states, giving capitals, writing 
in the products, and the like, of states and 
countries! 

The following test written in a thirty- 
five-minute period will illustrate some of 
the work we are doing in outside reading 
and research work in a seventh grade 
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class. The test is given here uncorrected. 
Geography Test, March 21, 1933 
Paris 

1-2-3. I am on my way to one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, which 
is Paris. It is located in the north cen- 
tral part of France on the Seine River. 
Here I am at Paris at last. Paris is twenty- 
two miles big and is guarded by a wall 
and forts with soldiers. There are wide 
streets lined with magnificent buildings 
and shaded with great forest trees in 
Paris. The streets are called the boule- 
vards of Paris. The Seine River has aided 
in making Paris one of the chief ports be- 
cause it is navigable for ocean steamers 
which can go from Paris as far as the 
North Sea. Paris is in the center of rail- 
roads where there are lines to all parts of 
Europe. There is a great church, which 
was built 2,000 years ago at the time of 
Caesar. It is on the little island, “Isle 
de la cité” in the Seine River. The 
buildings are in blocks and they are so 
close to the sidewalks. The gardens are 
back of the houses. 

The Arc de Triomphe, which was begun 
by Napoleon, is in the center of Paris 
and underneath it is the grave of France’s 
Unknown Soldier. It is beautiful. There 
are magnificent gardens with a beautiful 
avenue called the “Champs Elysees” run- 


ning through them. The Place de la Con- , 


corde is one of the most beautiful public 
squares in Paris. On one side of the 
square is the Louvre, the Museum of Arts. 
On the other side is the Madeleine, one 
of the most beautiful churches. There 
is the Column Vendome, a tall, round pil- 
lar with Napoleon’s statue on top. The 
pillar is made from the cannons captured 
from Russia and Austria by Napoleon. 
The Notre Dame, one of the most beauti- 
fully carved churches in the world, is in 
Paris. 

I do hope that you will see all the beau- 
tiful things that I have seen in Paris. 

4. The four outstanding manufactures 
of Paris are perfumes, clothing, jewelry 
and wine. 
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5. (a.) Some original paintings one 
would see in the Louvre are: The “Phi. 
losopher,” “The Flemish Festival,” “Paint. 
ing of Rembrandt,” “Virgin and Her 
Child,” “Portrait of a Young Man,” 
“Lady With a Fan,” ete. 

(b) The French people are artistic 
and talented. They love to make and have 
beautiful things. They love to draw and 
paint pictures. They are very proud of 
their cathedrals which they build from 
five to hundreds of years (for one cathe. 
dral). 

6. (a) Versailles is located outside 
of Paris. 

(b) It is noted for past historical 
places and people as: the homes of Na. 
poleon, his son, the King of Rome and 
Mary Antoinette and the Empress Jose- 
phine. 

(c) It was noted after the World War 
because the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed by Pres. Wilson and the rulers of 
Europe in the Hall of Mirrors, Versailles, 
in 1919, 


7. The French people are thrifty for 
they save food as: they make good dishes 
from the things which some people throw 
away; they save lumber as: they carry 
their products in baskets woven by hand 
made from willow twigs instead of bar- 
rels or boxes made of lumber; they save 
money as: no matter how little money 
they earn, they put the rest of it in the 
banks; and they save land as: two crops 
are raised on the same piece of land and 
vegetables are raised under tree crops. 


8. The Government of France. France 
has a president and two legislative bodies 
which are called the “Chamber of Depu- 
ties” and the “Senate.” 

9. (a) The Dutch people have sepa 
rated the Zuider Zee from the North Sea 
by making dikes. 

(b) They will make a lake out of it 

(c) They will make a dry land of it 

10. (a) The Zuider Zee is almost as 
large as Rhode Island. 

(b) This same land was a gulf of 
water 600 years ago. 
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(c) This will give 7 per cent more 
farm land to the Dutch people. 

The information on Paris was gained 
from reading in Carpenter’s “Europe” and 
J. Russell Smith’s “Human Geography” 
with discussion as they read: a trip to 
Paris via stereoscope views, supplemented 
by pictures from back numbers of the 
National Geographic. 1 usually have sev- 
eral copies of one number donated to me. 
In regard to the discussion while reading: 
Any child is free, of course, to give any 
information he has of personal experi- 
ences of which the reading reminds him, 
or by correlating facts he has gained in 
other classes, such as the burial of the 
unknown soldier of which they had read 
in Current Events with their literature 
teacher. With a little help they were able 
to recall the information about the Ver- 
sailles Treaty of which they had read in 
Current Events. The buildings and inter- 
esting places of Paris were listed in their 
note books for future study. Another 
day, post cards with copies of the paint- 
ings in the Louvre were passed around, 
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and as certain ones appealed to them they 
listed them in their note books. Some of 
them remembered having seen copies of 
some of the originals in the Metropolitan 
Art Museum with other teachers. 

The article on the Zuider Zee was taken 
from School Days, a little magazine pub- 
lished monthly by the United States Sav- 
ings Bank in New York City and sent to 
each child through the arithmetic teacher. 
The article was cut out and pasted in 
their note books, after which they studied 
it and answered oral questions on it. 

One class last year studied Russia, or 
the Soviet Republic, almost entirely 
through the New York Times Magazine 
articles and finally compiled their own 
text book from these articles and pictures. 
Another class this year, a fifth grade 
class, are bringing in their own material 
on the Hoover Dam for a text book later. 

We should check up on ourselves occa- 
sionally. Are we making geography alive 
with vivid mental pictures, or are we giv- 
ing the children mere cold words, map 
locations, memory tests? 


Composition in the 


By MILpDRED 


has ever been a trying proposition, 

principally because it takes so much 
thought to find and develop ways and 
means for “getting across” the many lan- 
guage principles needed that the actual 
work in composition is postponed too long 
or, all too often, given little or no em- 
phasis. The exceptionally bright child, 
with a sense of language, may learn an 
appreciation of the art of writing, but the 
majority of pupils do not even have a 
glimpse of it. 

It has long been my contention that 
children like what the teacher enjoys giv- 
ing them, and the subject of English can 
be made fascinating. Once the children 
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Grammar Grades 


A. GROHT 


discover that language is the vehicle for 
expressing beautiful, interesting or happy 
thoughts, they will want to improve upon 
their ability to put their thoughts on pa- 
per. The thoughts of a child are easily 
stimulated and the imagination readily 
kindled, provided the teacher throws her- 
self whole-heartedly into the work. 

In original composition, the teacher 
should strive for language that is more 
than merely correct. Her aim should be 
live, forceful, entertaining language, 
which brings to the reader distinct and 
interesting pictures. 

It is a splendid thing for a child to 
have a large and comprehensive vocabu- 
lary, but unless he is able to choose from 
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it quickly and wisely the right word to 
fit the occasion, the vocabulary is of little 
real value. There is always to be found 
some adjective, adverb or verb which will 
the better convey a desired effect— and 
the child should know which adjective will 
make the more vivid or amusing picture 
and what adverb or verb will reveal the 
more dramatic action. 

A most interesting lesson can be had 
on the choice of words and use of “pic- 
ture words” by writing on the blackboard 
pairs of sentences which convey the same 
general idea, but which, through the 
choice of verbs, give mental images vary- 
ing in clearness, interest and emphasis. 
For example, have the children read such 
groups of sentences as: 

\The angry man looked at the culprit. 

(The angry man glared at the culprit. 


{The breeze moved the hanging nest. 
|The breeze swayed the hanging nest. 


\The car came slowly up the icy hill. 

/ The car crept over the icy hill. 

After the pupils have read each group, 
have them decide which of the two sen- 
tences makes the clearer picture and why. 
Ask a child to point out the word that 
made the difference. After a discussion 
of the value of the verbs selected as the 
best, write ten or twelve sentences on the 


blackboard, underlining the verb in each , 


and instructing the pupils to substitute 
for it another verb that suggests a more 
interesting, impressive or vivid picture. 
In a class of eighth grade pupils, the 
sentence, “All day long the rain fell on 
the roof,” was given. One pupil changed 
it to, “All day long the rain beat on the 
roof,” while another wrote “All day long 
the rain pattered on the roof.” This same 
idea was carried out later when the class 
was engaged in commenting upon and 
rewriting paragraphs. 

The lesson may be varied by giving the 
pupils several examples of interesting 
paragraphs and letting them pick out the 
most illuminating words. Have them 
suggest other words with the same mean- 
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ings and decide why the writer chose the 
particular words he did. Or let them 
choose the words they like best and use 
them in paragraphs of their own. 

Pupils will find fascination as well as 
help in looking for strong, well-chosen 
and appropriate words used by clever and 
entertaining writers. They can be brought 
to see how words make an idea charming 
or commonplace, interesting, or dull, ete, 
Sentences rearranged for effect will help 
develop in the child a realization of the 
value of words. He will enjoy choosing 
the sentence he likes and explaining why. 
He will also enjoy trying out a variety 
of words and testing the differences in the 
images made; for instance, “noisy delight” 
and “quiet delight” will call forth quite 
different reactions and the child will un. 
derstand how great a difference one word 
can make. Children can readily see that 
some words make us feel gay while others 
cause a feeling of sadness; some make us 
glow with warmth and good cheer while 
others bring a sense of gloom, fear or 
coldness. It is interesting to note what 
boys and girls see in comparing such 
verbs as run, scamper, scramble, dash, 
etc., and winking, blinking, twinkling, ete. 
With the right foundation, the average 
deaf child will realize that “an overcast 
sky” and “a clear blue sky” are pictures 
that vary greatly in color. 

Let the children play at being artists; 
stir their imaginations, make them tingle 
to paint a word picture; suggest gay 
words in place of gay colors, sober words 
in place of sombre colors, etc. Suggest 
a scene, perhaps that of a little girl with 
her first doll and ask “How shall we 
paint the little girl’s face?” “Is she as 
tonished, delighted, awed, sobered, etc.:” 
“Does she seem subdued or is she hugging 
the doll to her?” and so on. 

Before really worthwhile paragraphs 
can be written, the pupil must be animated 
by a love of language, a desire to use il 
and a joy in the result. How much real 
pleasure the child finds in increasing his 
knowledge of language will depend er 
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tirely upon how much the teacher has 
given him to stimulate his interest. 

Teach a child that in order to write 
about a thing he must know something 
about it and that if he is wise he will 
choose, when given a choice, a subject 
familiar to him. Show him that, having 
selected his topic, he must think of the 
things he can write about it and then use 
only those ideas which he needs to make a 
clear picture, considering the vocabulary 
best suited to make his topic vivid and 
interesting. The writing of good begin- 
nings should be stressed before any com- 
position is written. 

The same method of procedure was fol- 
lowed in obtaining “good beginnings” as 
that used in getting desirable choice of 
words. Before the lesson, the value of a 
good beginning sentence was discussed 
and the principal requirements brought 
out: a good beginning sentence must give 
an idea of what is to follow and it must 
arouse the interest of the reader. The 
teacher wrote the following pairs of sen- 
tences: 


Several boys in our town went off on a 
camping trip. 

Several boys in our town went off on a 
camping trip that ended in disaster. 
When my brother was small, he had a 

pet. 
When my brother was small, he had a 
pet that was the talk of the town. 


The value of each beginning was dis- 
cussed by the class and the pupils chose 
the one that more truly followed the 
rules. 

The merits of the following opening 
sentences were then discussed: 


Once I saw a scarecrow in the country. 
I shall never forget the first time I saw 
a scarecrow. 


Many other pairs of sentences were giv- 
en and when the children were thoroughly 
imbued with the idea, they wrote their 
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own “good beginnings” with surprisingly 
good results. 

Appropriate closing sentences were also 
taken up and these were developed by 
means of pairs of short paragraphs in 
very much the same way as the sentences 
for “good beginnings” had been studied. 
The value of a personal comment as an 
interesting conclusion was stressed and 
the pupils were made to see that the way 
they felt about things or reacted to them 
was often of more interest to the reader 
than the mere relating of facts or details. 

In all paragraph study there must be 
continual reference to the use of picture 
words, descriptive words and story words 
if the compositions are to be entertaining 
and interesting. 

It is well to give the children experience 
in studying and criticizing paragraphs, 
finding sentences that do not belong and 
giving reasons for their elimination; or 
discovering sentences which add nothing 
to the story or which give unnecessary de- 
tails. If the children are interested in the 
paragraphs presented for comment, they 
will not need to be urged to write others 
themselves. 

A practical application of the rules 
essential to good composition and one 
that lends itself readily to all types of 
composition, narration, description or ex- 
position, may be found in what we have 
called the “Family Project.” This has 
aroused sustained interest on the part of 
the pupils participating and in addition 
has been of great entertainment to other 
pupils. Each pupil in the class working 
out this project decides upon an imagi- 
nary family that he would like to write 
about. Much discussion then takes place 
as to the type of people in the family, 
the number, the home conditions, and so 
on. Their titles are selected, such as “The 
Webster Folks,” “The Greene Family,” 
“My Family,” “Tales of the Taylors,” 
“The Browns,” etc. The next step is to 
find pictures that represent the persons 
in the family, the family home, the family 
car, pets, etc. Attractive covers are then 
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made with the titles painted or printed 
on them. Next to the cover is the page 
of illustrations. The first composition 
written is called, “An Introduction to the 
Family,” and in this the individuals are 
introduced and the home described. Each 
week the pupils write one composition 
bearing on events that occur in the family 
life or that of individual members. 
Such subjects as: “A Family Outing,” 
“An Unexpected Visitor,” “Johnny Goes 
to School,” “An Exchange of Letters,” 
and accounts of surprises, accidents, ill- 
nesses, reverses and such things as make 
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up the sum and substance of family life, 
give ample opportunity for using every 
day language; while descriptions of 
rooms, gardens and pictures bring into 
use the new “picture words” and phrases 
learned at other times. By the end of the 
year, each pupil possesses a “book” that 
he has written and which he, as well as 
others, finds enjoyable and interesting. 

Many similar projects can be worked 
out which will afford the children oppor- 
tunity not only to write compositions but 
to do so with genuine pleasure and in. 
terest. 


“ToHave’ and ToBe” 


inthe Primary Grades 


By JosePpHINE BENNETT 


an amazing amount of language, 

and as we want the deaf child to 
use language as much like his hearing 
brother as possible we must constantly 
present the opportunity for language and 
use various devices for clarifying the 
meaning. However, unless the device is 
perfectly understood by the teacher, it 
will be impossible to convey to the child 
its working possibility. In presenting any 
device, each teacher will use it in a 
slightly different way. 


The Fitzgerald Key is one of the effi- 
cient methods for giving the deaf child a 
“feeling for language.” It allows for 
much flexibility and offers a valuable aid 
to the deaf child in correcting his own 
mistakes. It is an excellent way to clar- 
ify the meaning of those difficult verbs to 
have and to be. 


A HEARING child of four years uses 


As new words are taught, they are 
‘listed on separate charts under the head- 
ings Who: = (the symbol for verb); 

(the symbol for adjective); What: 


etc. For example, if we teach “sick” it 
is put on the adjective chart under 


Then, when the occasion presents itself, 
the child says, using the “Key,” 
Who: | = | What: 
John | is sick. | 


The nouns are put on the noun chart 
under What: so that if William comes to 
school with a ball, we write “a ball” on 
the noun chart under What: and say, 
using the “Key,” 


Who: | = 
William | has 


| What: 
| a ball. 


As each new word is introduced, it is 
written under these headings, so that by 
the time the child is ready for written de- 
scriptions involving the use of to have 
and to be, he is familiar with the form 
and there is nothing strange to confront 
him. 

Previous to this, there has been much 
preparation in lip reading exercises, in 
which we use such phrases as “a pretty 
flower,” “four small birds,” “two long 
pencils,” etc. 

To have and to be are apt to be con- 
fusing in such sentences as “Shirley has 
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curly hair” and “Shirley’s hair is curly.” 
It would seem best not to use a drill 
where one changes from one form to the 
other. It is more natural to say “Shirley 
has curly hair.” Therefore we let the 
child express himself that way and do not 
bother about the other form. If we can 
get the child to see the distinction be- 
tween the meaning of the verb to have 
and the verb to be and get the feel of the 
language, he will use the other form when 
needed. 
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be, two charts, which seem to have made 
these verbs very clear to the children, are 
in constant use and have proved very 
successful. 

One of these is the to be chart. We do 
not conjugate the verb. The child learns 
that J goes with am, that we use is when 
one person or thing is spoken of and are 
when there is more than one. (Yow are is 
used in speech only.) 

(The same thing applies to the forms 
of to have.) 


To Be 
frightened (a) 
little (the) 
big 
long 
curly 
sick gray 
handsome black 
four small tan 
three fat purple 
two round brown 
agreatmany tall green ( ) teacher 
|some brave yellow ( ) horse 
under— the large blue ( ) rabbit 
ou— an new white ( ) nurse 
in— a pretty red f ) mother 
Where: How many: What kind of: What color: Who: 
1 2 3 | What: 
Past 
last— was 
yesterday were am 
a long time ago Present lis 
one day now j= Future 
tomorrow shall be 
after awhile _| will be 
soon 


Elliptical sentences are difficult for the 
young child. He does not enjoy this type 
of drill, where the thought is already 
given and he has merely to fill in blanks. 
How much better to let him express his 
own ideas, without realizing that he is at 
the same time getting the necessary drill. 

In a class working on to have and to 


This chart is built up as the new words 
are taught, each word being placed in the 
proper position over “How many,” “What 
kind of,” and “What color.” “What col- 
or” comes nearest the noun, so the child 
is not apt to say “a yellow big balloon” 
after a glance at the chart. 

The other chart is the to have chart. 
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To Have 


Past 

last— 

yesterday had 
one day 

a long time ago | 


Present \have— 
now  Jhas 


have on 
J has on 


Future 
tomorrow shall have 
after awhile as have 


soon 


The pictures on this chart are all col- tually has rosy cheeks or has on a red 
ored and the children instinctively supply dress. 
the adjective that is descriptive of what In order to give practice in the use of 
they see in the picture. They are not to have and to be we use a variety of 
confused by to have and to be, because drills. The following lesson is an illus- 
they realize the child in the picture ac- tration of a drill used a short time ago. 
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One child, let us say Mary, was chosen 
to be a guest and sat in front of the class. 
She served as a model and answered ques- 
tions. Paper was passed to the others and 
this simple outline was written on the 
board: 

1. is 
2. has 


3. has on 


The children looked over the chart and 
found the adjectives that applied to Mary. 
The teacher was called upon to act as 
umpire on this occasion. A child asked 
“Is Mary brave?” The teacher replied, 
“You remember Mary cried the other day, 
when her mother couldn’t come to see 
her.” But Mary protested that she was 
brave when she went to the dentist’s. So 
“Mary is brave” was put down. These 
observations were written merely as an 
exercise and not paragraphed. 

The second part of the outline proved 
most interesting to the class. They asked 
Mary a number of questions, such as, 
“Have you a cat at home?” which af- 
forded an opportunity to change the ques- 
tion form (in the second person) to 
“Mary has a cat” or “Mary has no cat,” 
when they wrote it on their papers. 

Exercises such as these involve both 
speech and written language and the pa- 
pers vary according to the popularity of 
Mary or the richness of her possessions. 
Also to the extent of the vocabulary of 
the individual child. 

It is very easy to write about what 
Mary “has on,” and as the children dress 
very simply we often use paper dolls, be- 
cause we can put on them a street cos- 
tume, a party dress or a sport suit, thus 
securing a greater opportunity to use a 
varied vocabulary. 

It adds interest to pass these papers 
around, for some one is sure to be cha- 
grined because he has forgotten to ask 
Mary about something some other child 
has thought of and incidentally they are 
all getting more repetition of the use of 
the verbs to have and to be in a real 
situation. 
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The predicate nominative is used con- 
stantly, if it happens to come up natu- 
rally. Here are two typical examples that 
were used in the daily “News.” 

“Rose, Ellen and I played house 
in the yard yesterday. Rose was the 
mother. Ellen was the baby. I was 
the nurse. Ellen was sick. I put her 
to bed.” 

The following journal was written after 
seeing the movie, “The White Stallion.” 


PLAYING SOLDIER 


“Harold and I played soldier in 
the yard yesterday. Harold was the 
captain. I was the white horse. Har- 
old almost died on the rocks at camp. 

I came to him. There was water on 

my back. Harold drank some and 

got well. I was a smart horse.” 

Another drill consists in having the 
children complete sentences, as, “Victor 
has” with such descriptive words as “curly 
hair,” “blue eyes”; and “Harold is” with 
such adjectives as “tall,” “handsome” and 
“smart.” 

All the members of the class have 
served as models at one time or another 
and at the end of the third year in school 
have begun to write independent descrip- 
tions of pictures (and people) in para- 
graphs, according to this outline: 

L Shas 
lis 
2. has on 
3. is 

The following is an original descrip- 
tion of the picture of a boy carrying a 
flag, taken from Good Housekeeping. It 
contained no mistakes in the use of to 
have and to be. 


ing 


THE Boy AND THE FLAG 


“There is a boy and a flag in the 
picture. 

“The boy has yellow hair and blue 
He has red cheeks. He is fat. 
He is little. He is 


eyes. 
He is handsome. 
sweet. 

“He has on a blue suit with a 
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white collar. He has on blue and 
white socks and brown shoes. 

“He is holding the flag. 
looking at the flag.” 

A description of this same picture was 
rewritten later as a class exercise and 
condensed so that it read more smoothly. 

We learn to do by doing and only con- 
stant use of any language form makes it 


He is 
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our own. It is only by plunging in and 
making mistakes that we ourselves get the 
“feel of a language” we are trying to 
master, so that its rhythm flows along 
without conscious effort. And it is only 
by constant use in his daily speech and 
written work that the deaf child learns 
instinctively the right use of to have and 
to be. 


Calendar Work 


By KaTHrRYN PoTTeR Maxson 


ORE and better language is the 
M unanimous cry of teachers of 

the deaf; but in order to accom- 
plish this children must first understand 
not only the language which they are 
capable of using but language far beyond 
their power to use. They must, of course, 
also be inspired with the desire to use 
what they have and to attain more. 

In the old days, calendar work was 
merely a stiff, formal drill on “Today is 
Monday. Tomorrow will be Tuesday,” 
etc. The children did not enjoy it and 
when it came to connecting the calendar 
with their original language it was plain 
to be seen that they had gotten little 
meaning from it. 

How can we give the little deaf child 
a good, clear conception of the passing 
of time? By connecting the days on the 
calendar with the every day events of 
their lives. Working with a second year 
class, I have found the method used in 
the Lexington Avenue school to be the 
best way of accomplishing this. From 
the time the child enters school, the teach- 
er uses the calendar to show him when 
he will go home, when mother will come, 
when he had some ice cream and so on. 
In this way, yesterday, today and tomor- 
row and, later, other time phrases have a 
real meaning to the child. 

In our second year class, we keep one 


black board in reserve for our daily news, 
which is written every morning by the 
teacher, at the suggestion of the children. 
Everything suggested is connected with the 
day it happened as shown on the calendar. 
This daily news soon becomes vitally in- 
teresting to the children, for it is all 
about them, their families, their friends 
and their doings. In short it is for their 
own pleasure, for them to read and enjoy! 


Each Monday morning we draw our 
vertical lines on the blackboard; seven 
columns, each headed by a day of the 
week. I ask someone to show me today 
on the calendar. Then we find today in 
the news, writing over Monday “Today is 

.’ The same process is used with 
yesterday and tomorrow. The next step 
is the news. Pointing to yesterday, either 
on the calendar or in the news, I ask, 
“What did you do yesterday?” If no one 
volunteers anything I immediately write 
something I have done the previous day. 
It might be, “I went to the hairdresser’s 
yesterday.” The first time they will prob- 
ably not know what that long, strange, 
looking word is, but soon someone will 
recognize “hair.” If they fail to notice 
that my hair looks better than it did the 
day before, I point out the fact to them, 
and tell them it was the hairdresser who 
did it. Now the way is clear and we sail 
along. Some one played ball, some one 
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SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


Sunday night I saw 
Mathilda in the play- 
room. She was do- 
ing a puzzle. I put 
my hands over her 
eyes. She was sur- 
prised. 

Benny’s and Bet- 
ty’s mothers sent me 
some money Sunday 
for the _ birthday 
party. 

Some of us came 
back to school Sun- 
day night. 

Joseph’s mother 
made a pie Sunday. 
They had it for din- 
ner. 


I went shopping 
Monday afternoon. 

Some of the girls 
went to the v and x 
with Mrs. Morin 
Monday. 

Gloria bought some 
candy. 

George brought 
his puzzle to school 
Monday. We did it. 


We went to the 
movies down stairs 
Tuesday night. 

Jeanette and Irene 
went to sewing class 
Tuesday. 

The boys did not 
go to the park 
Tuesday because it 
rained. 

We went shopping 
Tuesday morning. 
We bought a flower 
box and some candy 
rabbits. 


Irene did not go 
swimming with the 
girls Wednesday. 
She hurt her finger. 

Betty’s mother and 
little brother came 
to see us Wednes- 
day. Her _ brother 
was bashful. Betty 
went out with them 
after school. Her 
mother bought her 
some candy. 

Norma’s aunt took 
her to the park 
Wednesday  after- 
noon. They met 
Betty in the park. 


Yesterday was 
THURSDAY 


Today is 
FRIDAY 


Tomorrow will be 
SATURDAY 


Miss Hancock had 
on a pretty new 
dress yesterday. 

Miss Buell was 
sick yesterday. 

Some of you 
bought pop corn 
from the big girls 
yesterday afternoon. 

Norma played ping 
pong with some of 
the girls yesterday. 


Today is Betty’s 
and Benny’s birth- 
day. We are going 
out to buy some 
things this morning. 
We are going to 


“have a party this 


afternoon. Miss Bu- 
ell, Miss Hancock 
and Benny’s mother 
are coming. 
Mathilda is going 
home with Henrietta 


Some of us are 
going to the movies 
tomorrow. 

Jeanette is going 
to help her mother 
tomorrow. 

I am going to a 
friend’s home to- 
morrow. 


today. 


Bertha and I have 
a secret today. 


went to the park, some one went out with 
his mother who bought him candy and 
took him to the movies; and some one is 
going to do this or that tomorrow. All 
news must be accepted, for though it 
might seem like little or nothing to us it 
may be of great importance to a small 
child. This goes on until I am sometimes 
swamped with news and the blackboard is 
not big enough to hold it all. As I have 
said, a lot of this the children have not 
the language for, in which case they show 
me in pictures drawn on the blackboard 
or in action just what happened, but any 
news which is within their vocabulary 
they are made to say. We must insist 
upon this or our speech is likely to suffer. 
In the next grades, only the news which 
the children can say is accepted. Care 


must be taken that the children under- 
stand what is written, the antecedents of 
pronouns and the meaning of new words 
and time phrases. One day one of the 
little boys came in and tried hard to tell 
me about something that had taken place 
the day before. I was having great diffi- 
culty making out what it was all about 
as it was something he did not know how 
to express orally. Just then Miss Buell 
came into the room and the child in great 
glee pointed to her, ran over to the black- 
board and drew a picture of a boy coming 
down stairs and a woman going up. He 
made it clear that Miss Buell was the 
woman and he the boy, and I wrote in the 
news, “Melvin met Miss Buell on the 
stairs this morning.” Two days later in 
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CHICAGO’S FAIR 


private enterprise, 
privately endowed, it rep- 
resents an expenditure of 
$24,800,000, every dollar 
of which was subscribed 
in advance. More than 
a million persons had 
paid an admission fee of 
ten cents to view the un- 
finished structures six 
weeks before the fair was 
scheduled to open. Forty- 
five million are expected 
to visit the exposition 


during 1933. 


INTERNATIONAL | 


The Association’s International 
Summer School 


Schedule of Classes 


Daily 

Language Development—Primary 
and Intermediate Grades. 
Psychology of the Adolescent... 9 


Physics of Sound: Physiology and 


Pathology of the Ear... 9-10 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Or- 
gans of Speech 9-10 


Methods in English—Upper Gram- 
mar and Advanced Grades 10-11 
Principles and Practice—Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Grades _. 10-11 
Advanced Lip Reading for Teachers 10-11 
Rhythm, Its Application to Speech_ 11-12 


Principles and Practice—Grammar 


11-12 
Lip Reading, Laboratory Course for 

Speech for the Deaf Child 12- 1 
Retaining Normal Voice Quality— 

for the Hard of Hearing 12- 1 


Education of the Hard of Hearing 


Acoustic Training—Technique for 
Work with Hearing Aids... 1- 2 


Demonstrations 

Various demonstrations will be offered 
at two o'clock every day throughout the 
course: the vibration method during the 
first and second week; visual education ma- 
terials, texts and class room equipment 
during the third week; the use of films for 
teaching lip reading during the fourth 
week; and the Belgian method and class 
work with hearing aids during the fifth 
week. 

Demonstrations of modern methods in 
subjects for kindergarten, primary and 
grammar grade classes will be in progress 
continuously throughout the five weeks. 
These will provide opportunity for observa- 
tion in connection with the courses in prin- 
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CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS 


Thirty-two buildings of 
exciting form and color 
are strung along Chica- 
go’s lake front. Their 
architecture has already 
provoked columns of dis- 
cussion. They represent 
the future, as the fair it- 
self is indicative of the 
future rather than the 
past. It promises a rath- 
er stupendous relief to 
the disturbing present, 
and there is every indica- 
tion that its promise will 


be more than fulfilled. 


The Association’s International 


Round Table 


More than fifty acceptances have already 
been received to invitations sent to experts 
in various fields, asking them to participate 
in the international round table on the edu- 
cation of the deaf, to be held in connection 
with the Association’s summer school at 
the University of Chicago. Thirty lead- 
ing educators, including instructors of the 
deaf, some of them from foreign countries, 
are among the number. In addition, ten 
well known otologists, eight physicists, 
eight psychologists, and seven social serv- 
ice workers have signified their intention of 
participating. All of these individuals are 
active in their special branches, and their 
opinions will carry weight. Dr. Robert 
Sonnenschein of the Otological Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago Medical 
School will serve as Advisory Chairman 
of the otological sessions, in place of Dr. 
George Shambaugh who has been com- 
pelled to refuse because of ill health. 
Among the foreign educators who have ac- 


cepted invitations are Mme. Georges La- 
marque, of the /nstitution Nationale des 
Sourds-Muets, Paris, and Dr. Guilio Fer- 
reri, Director Emeritus of the /nstituto 
Sordomuti, Milan. 


Round Table Discussions 
Schedules for the Round Table Discus- 


sions call for meetings of two sections each 
week, on alternate days. All sessions will 
be at 3:30 in the afternoon. The sections 
are as follows: 

Section A. Problems of Administration 
in Common with General Education. 

Section B. Otological Problems Relat- 
ing to Deafness. 

Section C. Special Problems in the Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf. 

Section D. Psychological Problems Re- 
lated to Deafness. 

Section E. Physical Problems Related 


to Deafness. 


(Continued on page 275) 
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TEACHER 
AGROSS 
THE HALL 


EAR COLLEAGUES: 
1) Good bye. 
Another school year has rolled 


around, and another term’s work is almost 
done. 

Another Commencement Day draws 
near, and again it is time to send beloved 
young deaf boys and girls away from us, 
out into this hearing 
world. Once more we 
shall have our moments 
of panic, frantic fears 
that we may have left 
something undone for 
these young people, that 
we have failed to em- 
phasize sufficiently to them the extra graces 
those who face a lifetime of deafness must 
acquire, if they are to get along with hear- 
ing people. Have we given them enough 
courage? Enough optimism? Enough 
humor to carry them through moments of 
bitter discouragement? Enough courtesy 
and charm to smooth the path that their 
lack of hearing makes all too rough for 
them? 

No, of course we haven't! We never 
could,—not if we had a thousand years to 
teach them, instead of a few short terms. 

Once more the school will have its big 
Moving Day, when every class moves up 
to another teacher, or a new department. 
We look dubiously at nasal little Henry, 
on whose B’s and D’s and G’s we have 
toiled all term. He shouts out a cheerful 
“Goon My!” to us as he leaves us shivering. 


And Sophy with the awful sh—we con- 
gratulated ourselves that Sophy had been 
cured. What on earth is Sophy trying to 
tell us? Oh, she is going to “Hwhcago 
this summer to see the Exposihwhon!” 
Good gracious! 

Too late now, though, for vain regrets. 
And why should we waste time regretting, 
anyway, Colleagues? 

All of us teachers of deaf children have 
done a big job this year. Hundreds of 
dumb children have begun to talk, thanks 
to us. Hundreds more, who could talk a 
little, have learned to talk better, and to 
understand the speech of others, and to use 
language, and do things with figures. Big 
deaf boys and girls, thanks to us, have 
managed to study the same subjects as 
their hearing brothers and sisters in public 
schools. Some of them have even entered 
high schools where they must keep right 
along with those who have good ears. And 
they will do it, too, thanks to us. 

Thanks to the intelligent use of the new 
hearing instruments, which could only 
have been accomplished through our 
trained efforts, hundreds of children with a 
bit of hearing have learned to make the 
best possible use of that bit. They have 
learned—miraculous feat—to help them- 
selves hear! 

Let’s not reproach ourselves, Colleagues. 
Let’s congratulate ourselves, and one an- 
other. We have failed in this and that, 
perhaps, but all the little deaf children 
who go to school are better off for our 
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united efforts. People who work in banks 
these days could hardly say as much about 
those who depend on their services. 

Best of all, because we have the knack of 
understanding these queer fascinating de- 
lightful little deaf children, we have been 
able this year, all of us, to straighten out 
many a kink in a deaf personality—a kink 
that wouldn’t be there, perhaps, if the child 
who had it hadn’t been misunderstood from 
babyhood. 

We have seen screaming, tantrumish new 
pupils change into happy, obedient chil- 
dren, and selfish, spoiled pupils turn into 
generous, agreeable youngsters. We have 
heard many a parent say fervently, “Oh, 
Jim is a good boy now, since he went to 
school!” 

If it weren’t for us—all of us—who 
would do the work of educating deaf chil- 
dren’s souls? Who would know how? 

So, good bye, Colleagues, and a happy 
summer to you. All 
of us, working  to- 
gether, have done great 
things for deaf chil- 
dren this year. Next 
year we shall do even 
more, for we'll know a 
bit more, then. 


For Miss J. M. B. 


You asked us to suggest some way in 
which you could drill upon “courtesy lan- 
guage.” Well, why not squeeze it in occa- 
sionally in the lip reading periods? Like 
this: 

“What will you say if somebody gives 
you a present?” 

“What will you say if you bump into 
somebody ?” 

“What will you say if you have to walk 
between two people?” 

“If somebody comes to see you?” 

“If you go to see somebody, what will 
you say when it is time for you to go 
home?” 


“What will you say to me on my birth- 
day?” 
“If somebody asks you to have some 
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candy or cake, and you do not want any?” 

“If you are troublesome, and I am cross 
with you? What will you say to me if you 
want me to pardon you?” 

“What will you say if somebody in the 
class has been absent, sick, and comes back 
to school? What will you say to him?” 

“What will you say if I introduce you to 
somebody ?” 

“How will you introduce your chum to 
your mother?” 

“What will you say if you meet me on 
the street?” 

“If somebody steps on your foot, and 
says ‘Pardon me,’ what will you say?” 

“If somebody tells you your new dress 
is very becoming?” 

“If I tell you your paper is fine?” 

“If your chum tells you she hurt her- 
self?” 

“When we say good bye to each other on 
the last day of school, what will you say 
to me?” 

As you see, this is a very small list, not 
at all complete, but of course, as occasion 
arises, these remarks can be added to, and 
the children will watch one another for 
you, to see they are all used. 

And as long as we are on this subject, 
all the natural questions and answers, all 
ordinary ejaculations, make good lip read- 
ing exercises, and are invaluable for the 
children’s conversational needs. Questions 
such as “Who lives in Allentown?” “Who 
is hungry?” “Whose father is a tailor?” 
“Who can swim?” These bring in drill on 
such natural responses as “I do!” “I am!” 
“Mine!” etc. 

Vary the exercise by asking, “Are you 
cold?” “Are you fond of ice cream?” “Do 
you like cheese?” “Can you cook?” etc., 
and get drill upon “Yes, I am!” “No, I am 
not!” “Yes, I do.” “Yes, I can,” etc. 

Still another way is to make statements, 
such as “I was tired last evening.” “I do 
not like fish.” “I hope the school team will 
win the game today.” “I have no scissors,” 
etc. Then of course the children will have 
to reply, “So was I,” or “I was not” (or 
“T wasn’t”), “Neither do I!” “So do I,” 
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etc. The children like to play teacher, and 
often do. 

These exercises are good for quick lip 
reading. The children must watch, and 
think fast, and keep in mind the proper 
tense. And the responses are needed in 
every child’s conversation, some time dur- 
ing every day. Our own children take quite 
a bit of pride in solemnly responding to 
the principal, with these short conversa- 
tional forms, when she makes remarks to 
them. 

Perhaps some Colleagues will not agree 
about the benefit of all this, but we carry 
it to the nth degree. Indeed, whenever a 
child comes in late, it is quite good form, 
in our school room, for everybody to stop 
work and bombard the newcomer with 
questions: “Why were you late?” “Did 
your mother go with you to the dentist?” 
“Did he hurt you?” etc., ete. Honesty 
makes us admit that the questions don’t all 
sound like this, first time. But they’re all 
polished up before they can be answered! 
And if one question proves difficult for 
everybody, all write it on the blackboard 
before it is answered. 

This sort of thing makes good “Ask and 
Tell” work, too, much more _ interesting 
than formal drill, but there! We'll run on 
forever if we don’t stop short. 


The Cynic Holds Forth Once More 


We were staying after school, one day 
last 


week, waiting for the Vocational 
School to be dis- 
missed, and the big 
faculty meeting to be- 
gin, and after we had 
all been doing school 
room chores for an 
hour wandered 
into the Cynic’s room 
to have a little fun in a long, long day. 

The Cynic was polite, but not too cor- 
dial, as she was marking test papers. Con- 
versation went merrily on without her, 
however. 

“Honestly,” said the Teacher - Who- 
Takes-It-Seriously, “I do think it is ter- 
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rible, sometimes, putting ideas over to deaf 
children! I promised my class that as soon 
as they had improved enough in their arith. 
metic, I'd teach them borrowing. That 
means next term, I expect! Well, today 
when I came to school they all demanded 
that I teach them borrowing. Said I'd 
promised them I'd show them how today, 
You know that maddening way they look 
at each other, sometimes, and go on saying, 
‘Tole us. Yes?’ to one another. ‘Prom. 
ised. Yes?’ Everybody agreed, and when 
I told them no, not yet, that they weren't 
good enough yet in carrying and so on, 
they just wouldn't give up. After I’'d made 
them be quiet I could still see them ex- 
changing looks—you know-—in that way 
they have—as if they were a congregation 
of saints shocked at my breaking a prom- 
ise. Weil, I finally got it! Id said I'd 
teach them ‘to borrow,’ and they thought 
I said ‘tomorrow!’ ” 

“But that was a simple lip reading mis- 
take,” said the Know-It-All, who always 
beats everybody’s story if she can. “Getting 
ideas over to them is much harder—when 
it's a matter of undersianding the idea. 
I’ve been teaching each other, and I’m get- 
ting ‘walk each other’ and ‘read each other’ 
and even ‘eat each other.’ ” 

“How about religion?” somebody else 
asked. “That’s hardest of all. Mine had a 
Bible verse about Spirit and I thought | 
explained it pretty well, and they all 
seemed to get it, and today, when I took 
that visitor upstairs, and left the children 
alone a minute, I came back to find Tom 
with the dust cloth—the dirty white one— 
over his head, chasing the little girls 
around the room. I called him down and 
he said ‘Girls do not know Spirit. Show 
Spirit,’ and seemed to think it quite unrea- 
sonable of me to object to his helping me 
out in the teaching line. Now, what on 
earth made him do that? He’s never been 
with superstitious people!” 

The teacher next to me winked at me. 
The Cynic was shoving her test papers into 
an untidy heap and rising majestically. “I 
knew she couldn’t keep out of this,” whis- 
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pered my neighbor. “Now we'll hear 
somepin’.” 

“How do you get over to them the idea 
that, as most of their home folks have no 
money, nowadays, they must not beg for 
evervthing their hearts may desire?” the 
Earnest Young Soul was esking. 

“Well, it seems to me that you t#achers 
had better cease pitying yourselves. and 
think about the youngsters’ side of it,” the 
Cynic said calmly. “What if you had to 
try to get ideas over to teachers and grown- 
ups, and hearing brothers and sisters, with 
the few scanty bits of language these little 
deaf children have? [ll bet you your 
month’s pay you'd not be half so good at 
itas our children. Talk about struggles! 
You have a well behaved tongue and speech 
and ears and language to help you talk to 
deaf children!” 

“It is pretty hard for them,” we agreed. 

“Hard? It must be awful! And yet they 
manage to make us understand what they 
mean, most of the time. For instance, 
Bernard fell and cut his lip the other day. 
Had to have stitches in it. He didn’t talk 
much, and of course nobody made him talk, 
but he explained to me, he ‘had a sore 
mouth and saved it!” And Cora said to me 
this morning, ‘I do not like oatmeal be- 
cause it is too not good!’ ” 

“I agree with Cora,” said the Good Na- 
tured Teacher. 

“I got a cute one today,” said the Ear- 
nest Young Soul. Miss F— came over 
from the kindergarten and did not recog- 
nize Naomi, as she has grown so since her 
kindergarten days. Naomi was very much 
disappointed, and said to me, ‘Miss F— did 
not know my face!’ ” 

“Well, the boys in my class told me they 
played baseball with St. John the Baptist 
last Saturday,” put in the Know-It-All, and 
somebody else asked, “Oh, was it he? My 
boys told me it was St. John the Bear Pass.” 

“But admit,” the Cynic went on, “that 
these youngsters did manage to put over 
their meaning to us. And what was their 
reward? Well, we crossed it all out of 
their papers, if they wrote it, or made them 
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say it over, if they told us orally, and did a 
single one of us praise the children for 
making us get the idea?” 

“Oh, come!” said 
the Sensitive Plant. 
“We can’t be praising 
them all day long! 
It’s as much to their 
advantage as ours for 
them to make us un- 
derstand them.” 

“Yes, my love,” 
\ smiled the Cynic, “I 
merely suggest that 
they have unlimited patience with our 
feeble understandings, when they try to tell 
us something, and we don’t have the same 
patience when we find them slow at under- 
standing us!” 


“Well, no matter what good intentions | 
have, it does make me get mad, sometimes, 
when I try and try and try and they just 
don’t get what I mean,” said the Earnest 
Young Soul. “I’m just cranky, I guess.” 

“No, my dear, you’re honest,” the Cynic 
told her. “It’s the thing people in our field 
need more than college courses, and more 
than bread and_ butter—patience. No 
teacher of the deaf ever had enough!” 

The teacher we call the Oracle was smil- 
ing to herself, and we begged her to tell us 
why. 

“Oh, I was just thinking about my little 
Ruth. What somebody said about ideas 
being hard to put over made me think of 
Ruth. Ill wager she could put anything 
over. When I have tried everything, and 
don’t get what somebody else in the class 
is telling me, I always call on Ruth as in- 
terpreter, and usually she makes us both 
understand. When I got back from my 
week home with the flu, I suppose I was 
pretty quiet and meek the first few days. 
Then, when I felt better, I heard Ruth say, 
‘I am glad you are well.” “Why, how did 
you know?’ I asked her. ‘I am better. I 
feel fine, but how did you know?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ruth, ‘you are a good time 
now—laugh, happy, good time! Before you 
were not a good time—sad, lonesome!’ ” 
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“Yes, Ruth could put anything over,” 
said somebody else. “She told me she did 
not like Miss Z— (a teacher who left the 
school last year) because she had a stiff 
face!” 

“She did!” we all laughed. (Miss Z— 
was the dominating type.) 

“The most interesting thing to me,” said 
the Teacher-Everybody-Likes, “is the way 
deaf children have of letting you know 
when you have hurt their feelings. You 
know my big awkward 
Emmeline. Well, today 
I saw her lagging in the 
line, and very tactlessly, 
before the other chil- 
dren, I called her down 
sharply. She’s a_ big 
girl, and I had shamed 
her before her pals. Well, anyway, she 
came in the school room, and was so quiet 
for the next hour that I wondered if she 
was sick. I had forgotten all about the 
lines! Suddenly, out of dead silence, Em- 
meline said, ‘Miss B—, I think the teach- 
ers cross the girls sometimes.’ ” 


“I didn’t get it, of course. It took me 
quite a bit to realize that Emmeline was 
trying to ask me why I had bawled her out 
before her chums. Then she showed me 
that her foot hurt her.” 

“And what did you do?” the Earnest 
Young Soul inquired breathlessly. 

“I apologized, of course,” said Emme- 
line’s teacher. 

“Oh, I’m glad!” said the Earnest Young 
Soul, and we all burst out laughing, but 
we felt the same way about it. 


June 


O, I am so glad it is June! 
The cherries are red on the tree. 
The birds take some, and I take some, 
But some are too high for me! 


O, I am so glad it is June! 
With beautiful roses to see, 
Big red ones, and pink ones, and little 
white buds. 


They all smell so sweet to me! 
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O, aren’t you glad it is June? 
Like squirrels we can climb in the trees, 
No school! We can swim in the cool shady 
pool, 
And play, and do just as we please! 


We Interview Miss Elizabeth Foley of 
the Mt. Airy School 


A colleague sent us in some questions as 
to how we should teach arithmetic to third 
and fourth year deaf children. 

Luckily for us, our friend Miss Foley 
has not only been teaching arithmetic suc- 
cessfully to deaf children, but has recently 
taken a course in modern methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic, at Temple University. So 
we hurried up to Mt. Airy to interview 
Miss Foley, even if we had to kidnap her 
to make her tell us what to advise the 
colleague. 

We didn’t have to kidnap her, however. 
She was very nice and told us all we asked. 

“Have you any new ideas about addition, 
Miss Foley?” we asked first. 

“Well, be sure the pupils get the idea 
that addition is the putting together proc- 
ess, that it makes more, and that subtrac- 
tion is the taking away process and makes 
less. Give a good deal of drill work with 
the use of objects, at first.” 

“How would you introduce the arith- 
metic combinations?” 

“Combinations should be discovered by 
the children, through the use of objects. 
Three spoons and four spoons, for ex 
ample.” 
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We wrote this down in our notebook. 

“Then, too,” Miss Foley went on, “com- 
binations should be presented in an order 
which will not induce children to count. 
Arrange them according to their difficulty, 
and teach them that way.” 

“But how?” we persisted. 

Miss Foley laughed. “Well, first, of 
course, make use of the objective presen- 
tation. Second, use their sense of sight, 
and have blackboard representations. Pu- 
pils can write the combinations on their 
study cards for themselves. But never go 
back to objective presentation after a fact 
has been developed. Fact cards may be 
hung all around the room, except when 
you are having a drill lesson.” 

“What about drill lessons?” 

“If there is any hesitation when you are 
testing a pupil, show the answer imme- 
diately, and have the entire combination 
repeated a great many times while the 
child is looking at the printed fact.” 

“You mean it is no good having the 
combination said correctly once,” | inter- 
rupted. 

“Exactly. In teaching all the combina- 
tions, work for accuracy first, and then for 
speed. It’s no use urging speed, all the 
time, if the children aren’t accurate.” 

“How soon would you give problems to 
deaf children? Some teachers advise 
against giving much problem work until 
the fundamental operations are mastered. 
Isn’t this too late?” 

“I would give problems just as soon as 
the children have sufficient language. 
Problems must be real. Such as might oc- 
cur in real life with the group you are 
working with. The problem must be con- 
crete—call up images in the child’s mind. 
If it doesn’t, you will fail to teach the chil- 
dren to solve problems.” 

“Tell me more,” I begged. “How do you 
make them real?” 

“Localize them, for one thing. Make 
use of schoolroom activities, for instance, 
cookies for a party, stamps when the chil- 
dren write letters, the flowers they pick on 
their walks, etc. Games often lend them- 
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selves to problems. Remember, the most 
dificult problem for children to solve is 
the text book problem. Good problems 
deal with interesting things—things real 
to the children. If your children live in 
the city. for instance, farm problems will 
not mean much to them. If they live in 
the country, firemen and policemen won’t 
mean much to them. Try to give at least 
two interesting problems every day.” 

“When you teach carrying, do you ex- 
plain the why of it all, or not?” 

“I do not explain carrying—just teach 
them how to do it. One thing to remember 
here—do not have the pupils write the 
number to be carried. They must learn to 
remember it. An exception is made with 
the slow child, and I should allow him to 
do it, but try to get him away from this 
crutch as soon as possible.” 

“Do you approve of counting back- 
wards? I’ve heard this debated so often 
among teachers of the deaf.” 

“I wouldn’t spend much time teaching 
deaf children to count backwards. Just 
enough to help them in paging a book. So 
often a child opens a book backwards, and 
so it is necessary for him to have a little 
knowledge of counting backwards.” 

“Another thing that teachers argue 
about,” I hurried on, “is whether to spend 
much time on more than and less than. 
What do you think?” 

“I think it is necessary to spend plenty 
of time on this,” Miss Foley said, “because 
there is much new language involved for 
deaf children, comparison, and so on. 
Language difficulties continue to present 
themselves.” 

“Just one more question, Miss Foley,” 
we apologized. “Give us a word about mul- 
tiplication, won’t you?” 

“Why, of course, if you want it,” Miss 
Foley smiled. “It’s the idea of multiplica- 
tion that’s important, you know. This is 
more important than the facts themselves. 
If the child has the idea of making more, 
and making it in the shortest way, he has 
the idea of multiplication. The main con- 
cept is a shortened form of addition, and 
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should never be taught until the child has 
a firm idea of addition. Teach the multi- 
plication facts that are most difficult so as 
to avoid counting—2 8, 25, etc. Then, 
after the pupil has learned all the facts 
there is no harm done in forming a table. 
If the child hasn’t learned 27 as a 
separate fact, for instance, and you call 
for it, he will have to say the whole table 
till he comes to 27, because he has 
learned the table, rather than separate 
facts.” 


Miss Jones Is Wished a Pleasant Sum- 
mer on the Last Day of School 


The Supe: Good bye. Miss Jones. There 
will be another ten per cent pay cut, next 
term. Sorry, but it can’t be helped. Well, 
good bye. A pleasant summer! 

The Principal: Well, good bye, Miss 
Jones. Miss Sweet Young Thing is going 
to be married, as you know, June thirtieth. 
In case you care to contribute toward the 
wedding present the faculty is giving 
Thanks. A pleasant summer! 

The Children: Oh, you are tore your new 
dress! Spensive! I am sorry for you! 
Much Money! Goo bye! I hope you will 
have good time. 

The Assistant Principal: Well, good 
bye! I suppose Ill see you at the Big 
Convention! Yee-es, it will cost a litth— 
hotel bills and train fare, but you mustn’t 
miss the opportunity! Oh, no. You mustn’t! 
Well, in case we don’t say it at the Con- 
vention, a pleasant summer! 

A Fellow Teacher: Good bye, Miss 
Jones. A pleasant summer? You know, 
Miss Ayged is retiring, and some of us 
think it will be nice to give her a little 
present, from us all, you know, as a token 
—a do!lar is enough, thanks! 

The Janitor: Say, Miss Jones, your car’s 
leakin’ vil all over the street. Better phone 
the garage quick. I looked at it, but 
couldn't do a thing! Too bad. Guess it'll 
be a bad break, or somethin’. Well, good 
bye! A pleasant summer! 

Yell from the Window: Say-ay! Miss 


Jones! I’m collecting dues for the Teach- 
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ers Association. Don't 
have you marked paid, 
Got a dollar handy? 
Thanks! A_ pleasant 
summer! 

Another Yell: Hey, 
Miss Jones! Want to 
take a little trip to the 
shore with some of us, 


stay over the week. 

Ss end? No? Weil, of 
course, if you don't 
e care about it! Good bye, 


pleasant summer! 


Anent Printed Convention Speeches 


Our diatribe in regard to printed 
speeches has brought forth this appealing 
reply from a teacher in the Illinois 
School, and we have repented. 

Oh dear! Oh dear! Please don’t hurl 
and scuffle—at least not the nice printed 
copies of convention speeches. 

They are the salvation of so many of 
us deaf and hard of hearing teachers— 
without them we get nothing. Being 
forced to go to the meetings, we sit and 
look pleasant while under the surface is 
a truly awful boredom and an anger at 
the people who supposedly devote their 
lives to helping the deaf yet ignore the 
needs of their deaf fellow workers. 

We must go to so many sermons and 
lectures, speeches and meetings where the 
people do not realize our needs and we 
waste so many hours in mere tedious sit- 
ting that it seems unforgivable to be 
faced with the same situation by teachers 
of the deaf themselves. 

If we have no clue to the speech, no 
idea in what direction it will go jumping, 
then lip reading is not enough. I have 
seen even our truly wonderful Miss Fitz- 
gerald watch the interpreter during some 
lectures. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
many of us do not read signs and can 
only feel inferior and left out. 

When lip reading, we are so concen- 
trated on merely getting the thought we 
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and 


partment writes apolegetically that, 

really, there is nothing new to say 
about deaf children: it has all been said— 
and said better, long since. The reply to 
that is, of course, that there are always new 
readers: parents who have just found deaf- 
ness in their flock, teachers to whom some 
aspect of the subject is unfamiliar, friends 
whose interest is keen and helpful. And, 
as long as children continue to differ one 
from another there will be fresh things 
to say and to learn about them. It is, 
perhaps, these accounts of individual chil- 
dren that prove most profitable. This 
month we have Hilda, who has learned to 
converse, and Joe, who has learned to 


talk. 


GS pst a contributor to our de- 


How Language Grows 


Hilda has taken to chattering! Not al- 
ways is her conversation wholly intelligi- 
ble, but she has a vast amount of news to 
pour forth whenever we meet. Moreover, 
she rarely fails to convey her thought, 
however the rapid words may tread on 
one another’s heels or lose vital parts in 
the turbulance of their assembling. 

Hilda, it should be explained, has been 
so retarded by ill health that at times we 
have almost despaired of her eventual 
progress. By dint of tutoring, she was 
finally fitted into a class. By half-day 
visits, which wore her teachers’ nerves 
thin, her mother gathered a theory, more 
or less good, about supplementing class- 
room work at home. Week after week, 


Hilda took home a memorandum of the 
language points covered during the five- 
day period and her mother tried to build 
them into permanent vocabularly. So the 
blossoming into this great enthusiasm of 
communication is something of a triumph. 

Today I met her mother, who prompt- 


ly began to discourse on the advisability 
of summer work for Hilda. 

“For,” she explained, “I have been 
neglecting her since I have had all my 
own work to do. I just can’t seem to get 
time to go over her school work with 
her.” 

She went on to tell me how hastily and 
incidentally she was dealing with the 
child; how only the day before, Hilda 
had asked her to button her dress when 
she meant unbutton: and how she had told 
her “No! You say ‘unbutton’ when you do 
this and ‘button’ when you do that,” and 
had helped her say, “Pléase unbutton my 
dress.” 

“Do you ever have her write the new 
words?” I asked. 

“Yes, we have our little blackboard, 
and right then I had her try, but she 
wrote on button and I had to correct it,” 
she replied. 

“Well,” said I, “I think on button was 
pretty good lip reading of a new word. 
Did she remember it?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “As soon as 
she got that I had to show her that she 
couldn’t say unbutton about her shoes— 
that she untied them. And today when 
I visited her schoolroom I found she had 
told her teacher all about it and written 
both words on the board for her.” 

“My dear,” I told her, “You are doing 
far more for Hilda in giving her this in- 
cidental language than you would if you 
drilled on school work. She is a very 
fortunate little girl to have such a 
mother.” 

And right then I understood why our 
Hilda had been bubbling over with con- 
versation all through the year. 

Teach as carefully as we may and drill 
as thoroughly as time permits, if the 
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“taught” language is without live inter- 
est, it tends toward oblivion or becomes 
a mere feat of memory; while the expres- 
sion supplied at the moment it is needed 
tends to remain in the mind without drill 
and comes to the surface at need there- 
after. 

If every mother of a deaf child were a 
trained, experienced teacher of the deaf, 
perhaps special schools would not be 
necessary: who knows! Certain it is that 
the mother or father who understands his 
child’s speech and language handicap 
and deals with him accordingly has op- 
portunities for building normality which 
are wholly denied the teacher who works 
with a group instead of an individual. 
The child almost invariably shows the ef- 
fects of such home experience as a plus 
quantity over and above his school acqui- 
sition. The parent cannot usually ac- 
complish the work of the school, but he 
can build upon it and supplement it to 
a remarkable degree. 

There is a normal eagerness for expres- 
sion in us all, which, when encouraged 
and gratified, leads to richer development, 
provided it is properly directed. This is 
especially true of a deaf child. One eight- 
year-old who, two or three years earlier 
had led his family from object to object 
all over the house, demanding the name of 
each and building in his own mind the 
certainty of huge, untapped reservoirs of 
words awaiting his adventuring, came all 
at once upon the idea that he might, one 
day, be grown up and possibly achieve 
his ambition—which had to do with a 
certain ice man who drove his dripping 
wagon to the door each day and swung 
a great block of delicious, gleaming cold- 
ness into the family refrigerator. The lit- 
tle boy rushed to his mother with shining 
eyes and announced, “I—a man—shall— 
ice.” From the moment when his state- 
ment was amplified and he was helped to 
say, “When I am a man IJ shall be an ice 
man,” he had a tool which he could and 
did use in dozens of ways. That clause, 
“When I am—.” with its far reach into 
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the future, followed him through years of 
changing ambitions. Not only did it serve 
him in such relations, but it made all] 
other conditional statements easier to 
grasp. Suppose that his elders had been 
content to accept his disjointed version of 
the idea as “the best he can do, poor lit. 
tle chap,” and failed to help him word 
this situation in which his childish age 
found such allure. Years later some 
teacher would have had a struggle to get 
the use of when clauses into his mind be. 
cause his enchanting when thoughts would 
long since have died for want of ex. 
pression. Moreover something of intellec- 
tual keenness would have died, too: some 
flavor of “the long, long thoughts of youth” 
would have escaped forever, leaving a 
less vivid personality to face the world. 

These golden moments of opportunity 
come during personal contacts. Summer 
vacation will soon bring our children into 
normal home relations where, once more, 
each finds himself a unique, human en- 
tity instead of one of a group all on the 
same basis, as in school. This is the 
harvest time for mothers and fathers. 

The technique of the harvesting is 
rather simple, too. If someone should say 
or write to me “TJ’oda la ropa esta mar- 
cada,” 1 should be at a total loss for his 
meaning. As a matter of fact, I have just 
copied the sentence from the middle of a 
Spanish grammar and only hope that its 
sentiment is in reasonable accord with the 
proprieties. Now, if my suppositious 
friend were to repeat the remark to an 
indefinite number of times I should still 
be no nearer understanding it than at 
first—that is, unless it were used in cir- 
cumstances that interpreted it or were 
directly translated. If my friend’s object 
were to give me conversational use of 
the Spanish language, he would utterly re- 
fuse to translate. Rather, he would con- 
trive interpretative circumstances—center 
the remark on some object, picture, or 
happening that made its meaning obvious. 
And then he would see to it that I needed 
it again before long. 
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So it is with the child who must learn 
his mother tongue by other means than 
hearing. When people say, “Talk to your 
deaf child,” they do not mean that you 
should drown him in words that he can- 
not possibly grasp, but that, like Hilda’s 
mother and the mother of my little boy 
here, you should fit language to incident, 
and keep on doing so until the language 
experience of your deaf child approxi- 
mates that of your hearing child—who 
learned English in precisely the same way 
but far earlier and more easily. This is 
the first and most important technical 
point to be observed in accompanying 
your deaf child through the summer, un- 
til he has gained complete mastery of 
English. 

There are other simple practices that 
help. For instance, have regard to the 
lighting of your face from without. Do 
not stand with your back to a window or 
other light and expect your child to 
read your shadowed lips. Also, have re- 
gard to the lighting of your face from 
within. Look upon your child with the 
expression of your eyes and face deter- 
mined by kindly understanding—practiced 
before the mirror—that no contagion of 
impatience, discouragement, pity or con- 
tempt may touch him. Yes, I mean con- 
tempt. It is a strong word, but it de- 
scribes an attitude—unconscious but not 
infrequent—in those who habitually un- 
derrate the powers of their children and 
fail to respect their efforts. 

Speak slowly and distinctly, of course; 
but not too slowly, nor yet so distinctly 
that the form of the words is distorted on 
your lips. Were it not for the habitual 
American carelessness in speech—at least 
that is what we are accused of—one might 
say merely, “Speak naturally,” but speech 
that comes tumbling from the lips with 
nervous indistinctness is as hard to lip 
read as it is to listen to. 

Repeat the words your child mispro- 
nounces, letting him touch your chin 
and cheek as you speak. Frequently you 
will find him able to mimic you, thus 
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automatically correcting his own speech. 

Admire the year book he brings home, 
if he is still in the year book grades in 
school; or the note books and so on, if he 
is higher up. Then see how much of their 
content you can apply and help work 
into his vocabulary in everyday affairs. 

Do not let him ruin his voice by 
screeching and screaming through the 
summer. His very joy in freedom may 
make him do these things, but the habits 
he forms in doing them may make it al- 
most impossible to win back correct vocal 
postures. 

Take brightly illustrated picture books, 
if he is young, and tell him very simply, 
the stories they portray. Little deaf chil- 
dren learn to love the old nursery tales 
and to beg for them over and over as 
eagerly as hearing children do, and in the 
process they learn to look upon books as 
sources of pleasure—which is very im- 
portant because of the difficulty with 
which they attain a reading knowledge of 
English. For the older child, see that 
pleasant, readable books are available— 
school readers are often excellent—and 
encourage him to dramatize, draw illus- 
trations for, discuss, tell, or otherwise por- 
tray the story he enjoys. 

Stimulate an attitude of intellectual 
curiosity: make it seem absurd to fail to 
ascertain facts or to read without finding 
out what the unfamiliar words mean. 

Have writing materials handy and use 
them, not as a substitute for speech and 
lip reading, but as a supplement and aid 
in times of confusion. It is vital that a 
deaf child have correct sentence forms. 

If your child has reached the stage of 
knowing the names of the letters of the 
alphabet (he learns only their sounds for 
several years) they will prove wonderful 
friends in need. If you have spoken the 
word cat and the whole statement is hung 
up because he cannot lip read it, try say- 
ing c-a-t. He has three chances of get- 
ting it right where he had one before. Or 
if he cannot make you understand some 
word he has spoken, have him spell it 
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Typical of all single-disc Golden Tone 


Acousticons 


SFECIAL... 
A 1933 Acousticon 
for only 10c A DAY! 


Now, we offer you the greatest bargain in 
hearing-aid history . . . . incomparably 
better hearing at “now-I-can-have-one” 
prices! 


Turn in your old electrical hearing-aid ... 
any make, any model .. . and get a 30 per 
cent discount, as a trade-in allowance, on 
a new and infinitely better Golden Tone 
1933 model. The value in better hearing 
is beyond price. The value in dollars is 
incomparable. 


A single-disc Golden Tone Acousticon, 
with 30 per cent trade-in allowance, is 
only $31.50. Only ten cents a day, if you 
prefer monthly payments. A double-disc 
Golden Tone Acousticon, with 30 per cent 
trade-in allowance, is only $43.40. Less 
than fourteen cents a day, if you prefer 
monthly payments. 


Lowest prices ever quoted for new Golden 
Tone Models . . . finest aids to hearing 
Acousticon has ever made. Call for free 
demonstration at any Audition Room or 
Authorized Consultant’s. 


ACOUSTICON 


Dept. AO, 2 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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orally: you, too, will have your change 
of understanding multiplied by the num, 
ber of letters in the word. Time, temper 
and tablets are saved this way in many 4 
home and schoolroom, along with the 
child’s respect for his own ability to talk 
and read lips. 

Laugh with your child, but never, never 
at him. 

None of these things are difficult, and 
such association with a deaf child is the 
best of summer sports—so creative, 9 
revealing that its fascination never flags, 
One finds oneself teaching everything 
from morals, manners and religion to 
domestic science and house painting; and 
by fall a check-up on the language gain is 
amazing. For it is in such ways as thes 
that normal language grows and normal 
personalities develop. 

—MarTHA Livincston. 


Calendar Work 
(Continued from page 259) 


our original news period this same child 
used that expression in reference to meet- 
ing some one on the street. This case is 
just one of many, however, for it is prac: 
tically an every day occurrence. 

The following day we go through very 
much the same thing. The children soon 
realize that time goes along in this news 
just.as it does on the calendar. Connecting 
the news with the calendar, we change our 
heading over Monday to “Yesterday was,” 
over Tuesday to “Today is,” and over Wed- 
nesday to “Tomorrow will be.” Now we 
read through all the new items. This work 
makes excellent lip reading drills, for I 
say, “Show me on the calendar when Bertha 
went to the park and fed the baby camel.” 
“When are we going home? Some one went 
to the movies with her mother Wednesday. 
Who was it?” Again I may simply repeat 
one of the paragraphs of news and have 
a child go point it out. All in all, I find 
this method one of the greatest aids to 
language teaching in this year’s work. 

A sample of one week’s news appears 00 
page 259. 
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A Mother Goose Operetta 
(Continued from page 245) 


vile was one of the big hits of the eve- 
ing. He came in with a high silk hat, 
nade of crepe paper, a little cutaway coat 
nd white trousers. His little wife wore 
ilong old fashioned dress, and a ’ker- 
chief and cap. He wheeled her on in a 
little red wheel-barrow: when he got to 
the front of the stage he tipped it over 
ad helped her up very solicitously. Miss 
Wuffett, Little Boy Blue, Georgie Porgie 
ad Humpty Dumpty of course were 
present. 

All the story book characters came in 
together, and each one did his or her 
part while the corresponding rhyme was 
king sung. Little Boy Blue was sung by 
ablind boy with a clear, high, soprano 
vice. He had some trouble singing loud- 
ly enough in rehearsals, but promised he 
would that night. After it was over he 
came up and said, “I guess I made those 
dld walls ring tonight, didn’t 1?” 

The deaf actors had to watch the blind 
singers and each other to get their cues 
for the action and dialogue, besides read- 
ing their character names. So the play 
tumed out to be quite a drill for lip 
reading as well as for speech. 


After about every three choruses we put 
ina dance. The dances used were “Blek- 
ing,” “Tantoli” (an Italian Peasant 
Dance), the sailors’ hornpipe and _ chil- 
dren’s polka. We also used “Bow, Wow, 
Wow” and “Bobby Shafto.” These the 
deaf children both spoke and danced. 
“The Man in the Moon” and “Pease Por- 
ridge Hot” were sung by the blind chil- 
dren, and at the same time danced by tho 
deaf children. They really all kept to- 
gether very well indeed, the deaf depending 
on sight and the blind on their hearing. 
The program was very well received by 
our many visitors and we have been asked 
to take it to a neighboring town. 

We have found that an occasional pro- 
gram of this sort can be worked up in 
our regular rhythm classes. It takes little 


The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.C0 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, 


Gem Ear Phone (Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WlIsconsin 7-4428 


The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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outside time and very little disruption 
classes during precious school time. Qn} 
a few classes can be used on the con, 
mencement program and this way it j 
possible to allow a great many childrey 
to appear, who would otherwise have » 
share in the exercises. These programs 
have been a great incentive to bette 
speech, since all like to participate anj 
their chance depends on their regula 
work. It seems to me that anything js 
worth the effort if it helps make the deal 
children more natural and confiden 
among hearing people. 


International Summer School 
(Continued from page 260) 
ciples and practice. Subject courses, 
speech, language, the education of the hard 
of hearing child, etc., will have special 
demonstrations scheduled to correlate with 
lesson assignments. 

Demonstrations of the Belgian method 
will be conducted by Sister Maura of 
Couteulx St. Mary’s, Buffalo, with a clas 
from that institution. These children are 
being brought to Chicago through the co- 
operation of the University and of the 
Great Eastern Bus Lines. Father Page will 
discuss and explain the Belgian meth. 
od as employed in the Institution Catho 
lique, Montreal. This school for boys was 
reported in a most interesting manner by 
members of the faculty of the Ontario 
School in the April issue of The Canadian. 

The vibration method (Tadoma) will be 
demonstrated by Miss Alcorn, with whom 
it originated. She will use her own pupils 
both beginners and those who have been 
instructed by this method for several years 
Miss Inis B. Hall, of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, will show the application of 
the vibration method in teaching the deal 
blind. Tad Chapman and Leonard Dowdy 
will be with her. An article about thes 
boys appeared in the April VoLTa REvIEv. 

Miss Mason and Miss Numbers will 
show the use of films and amplifying im 
struments with children from the Chicago 
schools. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 268) 
an't be nimble-footed and quick-witted 
purple cows jumping from bough to 
bough. We feel insignificant and worth- 
less, as truly we are, for we are getting 
little and giving nothing. 

So printed speeches, when they do 
rarely appear, seem heaven sent and the 
nice fat Votta Reviews and Auditory 
Qutlooks after the summer sessions are 
our most prized possessions. By all means 
don’t do away with these. 

If we read as unobtrusively as possible, 
do you think you could do your scuffling 
oly mentally? 


International Round Table 
(Continued from page 261) 
Section F. Social Service Administra- 


tion. 
The various sections will meet on these 


days: 

Section Ist 2d 3d 4th Sth 
week week week week week 

A M-W-F M-W 

B Tu-Th Tu 

C M-W-F M-W-F 

D Th Tu-Th 

E Th Tu-Th Tu 

F M-W-F 


A New Superintendent in Alabama 

Mr. Hardy Riddle has been appointed 
superintendent at the Alabama School to 
succeed the late Dr. D. A. McNeill. Mr. 
Riddle was formerly a member of the 
school’s board of managers. He is a 
lawyer and state senator. 


Mr. W. E. Taylor 
Mr. W. E. Taylor, principal of the 
Montana School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, died March 1. Before going to 
Montana, he had been for some years head 
of the Idaho School. He gave practically 
his whole life to the work of educating 


the deaf, 


THE 
STACY-TRENT HOTEL 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Absolutely Fireproof 
Facing Stacy Park, Delaware River, State 
House and Historic Colonial Barracks 
TWO LARGE DINING ROOMS 
AND COFFEE SHOPPE 


Special Rates To Delegates and Teachers Attending 
the International Congress June 18th to 23rd. 
LOUIS W. PARSONS, Manager 


Pay checks for play days! 


AN ANNUITY 


Will secure your future. 

Will bring exceptional returns on 
amount invested. 

Will reach you monthly as long as 
you live. 


IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED 


For information, address 
MISS ALMA McCRUM 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

720 Shoreham Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


Tear off the slip below and mail it now 


Without obligation on my part, send me 
information about an annuity for 


Address 
Date of birth 
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Priced in accordance 
with present conditions 


A28AT—for 6 pupils - $375 
PTCA-3—for 12 pupils $690 
DO-3—for 12 pupils $1,440 
OVER FIFTY SCHOOLS USE 
THE RADIOEAR—WRITE FOR DETAILS 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Meth 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Review 


An Invitation to Germany 


A German organization of teachers gf 
the deaf, Bund Deutscher Taubstummen 
lehrer, is issuing an invitation to thos 
American teachers who may be planning 
to visit Germany this summer to visit x 
many of the German schools for the deaf 
as possible. Mr. Ernst Schorsch, the 
president of the organization, is anxious 
to get in touch with any American teach. 
ers who are planning to visit Germany. 
He says it will give him pleasure t 
notify the schools in the cities which the 
teachers will visit and adds that every. 
where the visitors will find a sincere wel. 
come and will be shown what is done in 
Germany for the education and care of the 
deaf. He particularly hopes that many 
teachers will visit the schools in Berlin. 

If you are planning to go to Germany 
it is suggested that you write directly to 
Mr. E. Schorsch, Vorsitzender in Bunde 
Deutscher Taubstummenlehrer, Albrecht. 
strasse 27, Berlin NW 7, Germany. 


Huntington Day School Gives 
Exhibitions 


The pupils of the day schoo! for the 
deaf at Huntington, West Virginia, have 
recently taken part in several entertain 
ments, which have been successful both 
in displaying the work of the school and 
in interesting the public in the possibili- 
ties’ of the oral day school. During April, 
an evening demonstration of classwork 
was given. Preparatory work in speech, 
sense training, and rhythm was shown, as 
well as second grade work in lip reading 
and speech. Lip reading for the hard of 
hearing was also demonstrated. The in- 
vitations and programs were prepared by 
the pupils. 

At a recent playground opening, pupils 
from the school performed with hearing 
children. Another entertainment to be 
given during May will comprise a Good 
Will Day program, combining songs, 
dramatizations, flags of the with and 
folk dances in costume, by the deaf chil- 
dren alone. 
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The School for the Deaf in Melbourne 
The report for 1932 of the Victorian 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Melbourne, 
Australia, gives an encouraging account 
of this school, which has been in continu- 
ous operation, and supported entirely by 
voluntary subscription, since 1860. It is 
the only school for the deaf in Victoria. 
Children are admitted at the age of seven. 
or earlier, if desired, and are permitted 
to remain until they are sixteen. The in- 
struction is oral, and a constant effort is 
made to improve the speech and_ lan- 
guage work. A new department of the 
svhool, recently added, consists of evening 
classes in lip reading, which may be at- 
tended by former pupils as well as by the 
adult hard of hearing. These classes have 
been increasingly popular, and have led 
to the formation of a “lip reading club” 
for social purposes. 


Dr. William A. Caldwell 
Dr. William A. Caldwell, who was for 
thirty-seven years a teacher at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, and its prin- 
cipal for five years until his retirement 
in 1927, died early in April at a hospital 
in Berkeley. He had been teaching the 
deaf for more than half a century. He 
spent some time in the Indiana School. 


the Florida School and at Mt. Airy before ° 


going to California. He was for years 
editor of the California school paper, and 
continued to contribute articles after his 
retirement. 


Progress of Deaf Graduates 

Graduates of the Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, Day School for the Deaf have made 
good records in high school this year. 
One of the boys is doing excellent work 
in mathematics, social science and Eng- 
lh. One of the girls is making a B 
werage in all her subjects. Another girl 
won the speed medal in 9A typing. Still 
nother, who is “never off the honor 
roll,” has had three signed articles in the 
Sunday feature section of the Huntington 
Advertiser. Among these was an_ inter- 
view with Helen Keller. 


YOU CAN NOW ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF THE 


MANy persons with impaired hearing need no 
longer be deprived of use of the telephone. Bell 
Telephone Amplifiers enable most of them to 
use this modern service as readily and satis- 
factorily as those with normal hearing. A small 
dial regulates the volume of sound to your par- 
ticular requirements. Thus the convenience, 
sense of safety, and pleasure that a telephone 
brings are now yours to enjoy. Consult the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a free trial demonstration. 


Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
Price $4.15, postpaid 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


904 Lexington Avenue 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 


of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 


of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
New York City 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 


BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginnér’s. Book 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes _—.$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


Travel is a means of turning mone 

into mind, 
—Chinese Proverb, 

Appropriate remarks are meant to k 

appropriated; and originality is ith 
more than skill in concealing origins. 


—C. E. M. Joad. 


Taking a Ph.D. is like taking a coll 
shower—good if you can stand it. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


All adventures involve uncertainty and 
danger. A danger courageously met ani 
intelligently controlled is part of the sub 
stance of a normal life. A danger care. 
lessly met and ineffectively controlled re 
sults in defeat of purpose and even in 
tragedy. 

—Florence Nelson. 


More heads have been turned by power 
than by wine; and more heads have been 
lost in the quest of power than in ques 


- of faith. Power is man’s weakness. 


—Konrad_ Bercovici. 


We are beginning to learn that we cat 
fight for something without fighting 
against somebody. 


—Ralph W. Sockman. 


Of great riches there is no real use et 
cept it be in the distribution; the rest i 
but conceit. Seek not great riches, bit 
such as thou mayest get justly, use sober 
ly, and leave contentedly. 

—Francis Bacon. 


The worst bankrupt in the world is the 
man who has lost his enthusiasm. — Let hitt 
lose everything else but enthusiasm atl 
he will come through again to success. 


—H. W. Arnold. 
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Thrift is like a musical instrument—if 
you will practice it for a while you can 
have the fun of playing whenever you feel 
like it. 

—Rich Richard’s Similes. 


Movies and tinned food shops are all 
very well, but they are not the things on 
which nations are founded. 


—Major Walter Elliott. 


Whether doing, or suffering, or fore- 
bearing, you may do miracles by _per- 
severing. 

—Robert Burns. 


A character is made by the kind of 
thoughts a man thinks when alone, and 
a civilization is made by the kind of 
thoughts a man speaks to his neighbor. 
A bad thought let loose is more dangerous 
than a wild man. 


—Fulton J. Sheen, D.D.. LL.D. 


Pupils change but problems are peren- 
nial. As age lays down its tasks, youth 
picks them up and accepts the challenge 
they imply. Youth chafes under all re- 
strictions, even under all direction. It 
demands to be free. All this is well, for 
all growth comes through free activity. 
but we must remember that we cannot 
have the new freedom without the old 
responsibility. Flaming youth is good 
if the flame gives clearer vision; it is bad 
ifthe flame puts out the eyes. Every inch 
of freedom one attains means added re- 
sponsibility. 

—Jonathan Rigdon. 

We know so little of ourselves that we 
often lose our self mastery by becoming 
habituated to an environment in no way 
suited to our mental or physical make up. 


—Dr. Morris M. Brill. 


If wrinkles must be written upon our 
brows, let them not be written upon the 
heart. The spirit should not grow old. 

—James A. Garfield. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of HEARING AIDES, 
including battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant, 
Associated Hearing Aids Company, 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 
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In Press ---- 
Ready for Delivery May 10th 
Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 


BY 
MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather Bound 
$6.00 Postage prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and comprehensive volume of XIX chapters, covering every 
phase of work with the Deaf and Deafened and Speech Defective, by an otologist 
and teacher of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness—Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics of Speech—Speech 
Defects—Cerebral Localization—Hearing Tests—Methods of Instruction—The Acoustic Method— 
Training of Teachers—The Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child—Physician and Deaf Child— 
Parent of Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hearing aids—Schools for the Deaf—-Quacks and Quackeries 


—Research. 


Published by THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
912 South Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of Age by the Novel 
Method of Dr. Max Meyer, through Strictly Phonetic Shorthand 


Ideal Climate—No Smoke—Endless Sunshine—Same Temperature All Seasons—Outdoor 
Life—Best Medical Service—Pure Air—Open 52 Weeks of the Year—Moderate Cost—En- 
trance Any Day—Educational Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer—Residential Supervision by a 
Committee of the Southern Florida League 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL DAY SCHOOL 


Address: The Southern League for the Hard of Hearing 
Headquarters: University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


TEACHER experienced in both residential and da 
WANT COLUMN school work desires position for 1933-34. Speech a 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one rection for deaf or hearing. Address L. E 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. Bureau. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 ART INSTRUC POR desires position in_ oral schodl t 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Deaf, graduate of college for hearing. B. P. degre 
: Work well recommended. Address L. E. S., Voll 

MATRON with ten years’ experfence in large resi- Bureau. 


dential school wants position. Also experienced as 
og ge and Y. W. C. A. cafeteria director. Address 
ER , Volta Bureau. 


SUPE RV ISING PRINCIPAL desires position for the DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


year 1933-34. References and training upon request. ° ‘ 
Address M. J., Volta Bureau, An Anthology of Poems Written # 


EXPERIENCED teacher, holding Association Stand- Honor of Helen Keller 
ard Certificate, wants position for 1933-34. Address 

F. M., Volta Bureau. COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
YOUNG WOMAN wishes position as supervisor. Price, $2.00 postpaid 


Three vears’ experience in schools for the deaf. Ad- 


dress A. C., Volta Bureau. ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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